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Inside Front 


Where'd the 3-D go? This photograph, abstract in its very sim- 
plicity, was taken by Jack Lewis at a construction project on 
U.S. 84 near Waco in District 9. It exhibits a strange, flat, 
decorative quality, much like a primitive painting with no 
three-dimensional sensation at all. 


Inside Back 


No, they aren't creatures from outer space. They are columns 
poured in an unusual construction project underway in Dallas. 
The project involves the construction of an elevated freeway 
section on IH 20 in southeast Dallas. Local ‘sidewalk superin- 
tendents'' referred to the columns as ‘upside down" columns. 
An inside feature in this issue tells about the elevated freeway 
project. 


Editorial. ...... 


“Hello? This is Joe Doe and there’s some infor- 
mation | need to ask for. | wonder if . . .” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry sir, but this office doesn’t 
have that information. Would you please call the 
main number again and ask for Extension 6666? 
Maybe they can help you.” 

“Hello? This is Joe Doe, and | was told to call 
your office for some information about . . .” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Mr. Doe, but I’m afraid | can’t 
give you that information. My superior is out of 
town, and he’s really in charge of that informa- 
tion, and you really should talk to him. But try 
calling Extension 2222, they might be able to help 
you.” 

“Hello, this is Joe Doe and | was calling for. . . 
oh, he’s gone to coffee now . . . well, I’m in a bit 
of a hurry . . . perhaps you could tell me... .” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry sir, but I’m just one of the 
secretaries, and | couldn’t help you. But | know 
a division that might help you... try calling . . .” 

At this point, Joe Doe gave up, as do most indi- 
viduals who are given “the run around.” 

Admittedly, this hypothetical case is a bit ex- 
aggerated, but the problem of unnecessary refer- 
rals cannot be stressed too much. 

It is a matter Texas Highway Department em- 
ployes must consider, in regard to one another and 
especially to the public. Indiscriminate referrals 


can create a bad public relations image. 


Actually, it’s just a matter of courtesy, for as a 
state agency, we must strive to offer the public 
the best services we can... and this includes sim- 
ple, direct answers to questions from the public. 

Listen politely when someone calls you, as a 
representative of the Highway Department, for 
help. If it is necessary to look into some back files 
for the answer, do it. Don’t give the fellow a brush- 
off just because you're busy . . . or lazy. 

And ladies, you can contribute to increased of- 
fice efficiency by interrupting a caller's long, de- 
tailed explanation when you know that you aren't 
the person he needs to talk to. Don’t let him talk 
five minutes only to have to repeat it all over 
again. 

When you do not know the information, don’t 
just refer the caller to a random number where 
someone “might” help him. Offer to find the prop- 
er source and either call back yourself, or have 
the source contact the caller. When possible, give 
the caller a “package” response to his questions; 
in other words, try to give him all the information 
to save him from calling half a dozen offices. 

This is a courtesy measure that will save time 
and tempers . . . and contribute to a favorable 
public image. For it is the mark of a state agency 
that goes out of its way to be courteous and help- 
ful to the public. 


Planking had to be laid under the 66 tires of the hauling unit at every turn in 


the road and for one railroad crossing. The unit is mounted on a “low boy" trailer. 


Proof Rolling --- Texas Style* 


Rhea E. Bradley, Senior Resident Engineer 


The heaviest load ever reported 
moved by truck-trailer in the South- 
west —a_ 525,000- pound generator 
unit—was made in Lamb County in 
District 5 on May 10, 1963. 

The nine-hour 12-mile trip was 
made over Farm to Market Roads 
37 and 1055. The trip was begun 
in Amherst, where hundreds of the 
townspeople gathered along the side- 
walks to watch. School was even dis- 
missed so that the children could see 
the action. 

The prime mover of the operation 
was William E. McBride, owner of 
iranss Western Transport .Inc., 


Littlefield, District 5 


Odessa hauling firm which moved the 
huge unit for Missouri Valley Con- 
tractors Inc., general contractors for 
an addition to Plant X of the South- 
western Public Service Company. 
To accomplish the move, McBride 
used a 65,000-pound hauling unit es- 
pecially designed and built for this 
operation. The twin tandem trailers, 
each eight feet wide, seven feet high 
and 52 feet long, were constructed of 
a special high-strength alloy steel. 
The complete hauling unit rested on 
sixty-six 10 by 20 steel cord tires. 
The huge generator, 26 feet long 
and 14 feet in diameter, was jacked 


from a rail flat car at Amherst and 
loaded onto the hauling unit on May 
9 in a 10-hour operation. The move 
was started at 6 am. May 10, with 
the unit arriving at Plant X by 
p.m. The entire move was watched 
closely by Texas Highway Depart- 
ment engineers. 

Portions of F.M. Roads 37 and 
1055 were being reconstructed by 
highway contractor James C. Kerr of 
Lubbock. Portions of the two roads 
had a recently completed 11-inch 
caliche base without any surfacing. 
The older section of F.M. 1055 con- 
sisted of a six-inch caliche base with 
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*The movement of this superheavy load over the open base supplied proof for evidence) of the adequacy of 
construction of the roads. Contract provisions on some projects call for superheavy rolling in order to prove 
out the stability of the base and subbase structure. This type of work is called "proof rolling.” If a weakness 
is found, it enables corrective measures to be taken before putting on the pavement structure. 
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CAN. Three trucks pulling in tandem were required to move this huge 


525,000-pound generator unit over 12 miles of farm to market roads in District 5. This is the heaviest load ever reported 


moved by truck-trailer over Texas highways. 


a two-course asphalt surface. There 
was no apparent damage to either the 
old or new sections of roadway by the 
moving operation. However, there 
was considerable flexing of the base. 
The generator passed over several re- 


A PICTURE 
OF A 
PICTURE 


Little did this group of Sunday drivers 
realize they were making history one day 
56 years ago when they stopped to have 
their picture taken. But today the orig- 
inal photograph, in the form of a glass 
plate, is kept on display at the Dallas 
Historical Society Museum as the first 
automobile to be licensed in Dallas 
County. Marvin Bradshaw, Right of Way 
Agent at Dallas in District 18, visited the 
museum and asked permission to take a 
picture of the picture. Under the super- 
vision of a museum attendant, the glass 
plate was taken outside in the sunlight, 
where Bradshaw placed a piece of sen- 
sitive paper under the plate to obtain a 
"sun proof." This temporary image was 
then taken to the photo lab where cam- 
era copy was made from it. The car was 
registered under the name of J. M. Oran 
in 1907. a 


inforced concrete pipe culverts with 
no damage to the culverts, even 
though several had only the mini- 
mum one-foot cover. 

The Highway Department had is- 
sued a permit for a weight of 650,000 


" 


pounds. Had the armature for the 
generator been in place, the load 
would have weighed close to the 
650,000 pounds, but it was shipped 
separately and delivered later. 
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HAS IT 


FELL DOWN YET? 


Keith Elliott 
Travel and Information Division 


Next to the Lincoln Memorial, a camera magazine re- 
vealed not long ago, the Alamo is America’s most photo- 
graphed shrine. It is listed among Historian Bruce Cat- 
ton’s “America’s Seven Historical Wonders.” A quarter- 
million tourists a year sign its guest register, and it is 
reckoned that 10 times that many actually visit the Shrine 
of ‘Texas Liberty annually. It well may be America’s best- 
known shrine. 

On the other hand, maybe not. It would be hard to 
judge from the correspondence from school children on 
file at the Travel and Information Division of the Texas 
Highway Department. 

Consider, for instance, these questions about the Ala- 
mo posed by small fry: 

“About how old is the Alamo?” 

“Has it fell down yet?” 

“How long has it had a Congress?” 

“Who won the battle?” 

Nevertheless, some youngsters are clear as to the Alamo 
and what it stands for. A boy in Grand Island, Nebraska, 
a displaced Texan, wrote for information about the 
Alamo to impress his new friends. He concluded his 
letter: 

“I will try to be a good and faithful Texan in the 
midst of all these Yankees. Yours very truly, Larry.” 

There’s a no-nonsense ring to some of the Alamo 
queries. Take, for example, this one from a fifth grader: 

“Dear Man or Woman: I don’t know your name, but 
I know you are a informationer. I need information.” 

The facts of ‘Texas history can get twisted in the minds 
of the young, it would appear. The Mexican General 


Santa Anna wasn’t killed at the Alamo, nor even in Tex- 
as, and certainly not at the hand of Sam Houston, These 
truths notwithstanding, one youngster demanded of the 
Highway Department: 

“I want information of the Alamo and how Santa Anna 
was killed, and how Crockett, Travis, Bowie and Hous- 
ton was killed or dead, and how he killed Santa Anna. 
Okay?” 

Sincere tributes to the Alamo sometimes are scrawled 
by children and addressed to the Highway Department. 
A youth of Rockford, Ill., wrote: 

“The most interesting part of Texas is the Alamo. 
When I wasn’t born my mother and father went to the 
Alamo. They said they had kept it up just the way it was 
during the battle.” 

All of which made a thoughtful preamble to the 
youth’s real reason for writing: 

“P. S. Please send me a chunk of the Alamo.” 

The Highway Department takes a sympathetic and 
helpful view toward these inquiries despite their dizzying 
content. As “informationers,” it is their job and their 
delight to provide information freely. 

And by and large, children seem genuinely interested 
in the Texas shrine. It is reasoned that their interest will 
spur some parents to plan trips Texasward to see the 
Alamo, and other attractions of the state, as well. 

Anyway, chances are no child will ever top the inno- 
cence, Alamo-wise, of a late U. S. President. Announcing 
that he planned a visit to Texas, Calvin Coolidge was 
once asked whether he intended to see the Alamo. 

“What’s an alamo?” the President replied. a 
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Mark Goode, Senior Resident Engineer 
Dallas, District 18 


“Check your staking and watch out 
for trains!”’ 

This was the motto of Texas High- 
way Department men and contractors 
constructing the elevated freeway sec- 
tion of Interstate Highway 20 in 
southeast Dallas. 

The motto encompasses the two 
most difficult problems encountered 
in this project: Alignment of the 
drilled shafts and bents changed con- 
tinuously throughout the project so 
that exceptional attention was re- 
quired in laying out the alignment 
for the structure. But at the same 
time, the men had to be wary of ac- 
tivity of the Santa Fe Railroad freight 
yards, for the structure had to be 


These are the railroad tracks the men 
had to cope with during their work. The 
trains kept right on schedule, with 100 
switching operations a day. 


built right across the tracks while the 
trains and railroad personnel kept on 
their own schedule. 

This section of the R. L. Thornton 
Freeway will handle east-west traffic 
of LHe 20 Sint Dallas: beginning at 
Chestnut Street and continuing ele- 
vated to east of Haskell Avenue for a 
distance of about 4,000 feet. That 
may sound like a short distance, but 


the structure overpasses nine city 
streets, three railroads and the Dallas 
freight yards of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. 

From the beginning, we realized 
that extreme accuracy would be re- 
quired in laying out alignment for 
the structure. All persons involved 
with this phase of the work were cau- 
tioned to be very careful and to con- 


This air view shows the entire construction project of the ele- 
vated freeway section of IH 20 in southeast Dallas. The path 
of the new section is visible as it curves to the northeast to 


stantly consult the plans since align- 
ment of the drilled shafts and bents 
changed continuously throughout the 
project. The basic horizontal control 
was tied to a permanent base line 
parallel to the Santa Fe Railroad 
main line tracks, which were close to 
the project. 

All primary control points were set 
by calculated coordinate points from 
this base line, then rechecked by run- 
ning control lines off of our pro- 
posed centerline of construction. In 
setting the control for any structure, 
one bent should be erected as the 
control bent and all other measure- 
ments made from this bent. 

Since so many bents on this project 
were critical, it was difficult to decide 
which particular bent should be the 


control bent. After considering the 
various crossings, we decided that a 
bent located between the two main 
line tracks of the Santa Fe Railroad 
should be the control bent, thereby 
automatically setting the location of 
the other 65 bents. 

After holding our breath and 
crossing our fingers for several weeks, 
the complete layout was staked and 
checked, and was found to fit all 
crossings with sufhcient minimum 
clearance. 

Foundations for the overpass were 
started beginning at the Chestnut end 
of the structure after the dirt work 
and right of way preparation had 
progressed sufficiently to permit work- 
ing room. 

The drilled shaft contractor began 


completed stretch of IH 20 in the back- 
ground. The constantly changing alignment of the bents can 


meet the already 


be seen as they cross nine city streets and a railroad. 


this work with four drilling machines 
in order to get ahead of the contrac- 
tor’s bent construction. As the drilled 
shaft operation moved far enough 
ahead to allow working room, the 
contractor began forming and pour- 
ing the “upside-down” columns, as 
they have been referred to by the lo- 
cal “sidewalk superintendents.” 

After the columns were poured, an- 
other crew began forming and pour- 
ing the bent caps. By the middle of 
July, the drilled shafts were complete, 
the columns were about 80 per cent 
complete, the caps were about 50 per 
cent complete, and the structural 
steel was due to go up the first part 
of August. 

The final test of our layout ac- 
curacy will come when the structural 
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Looking from the beginning of the elevated freeway project, the skyline of down- 


town Dallas rises on the horizon. When this section is completed, IH 20 in East 
Dallas will be one mile closer, and drivers will be closer than ever to downtown Dallas. 


Local "sidewalk 
superintendents who 


viewed construction progress 
with interest referred to 
these completed columns 

as ''upside-down" columns. 
Seen in a group, they 
resemble a troop of 
space-age creatures, 
standing at attention, all 
eyes looking forward. 


These two bents are 
extra long to provide 
clearance between 
columns and the city 
street intersection. 


Photography of the bents sometimes produced abstract-like 
effects. Left, they resemble modern sculptures of huge, strange 
animals; right, a huge bird poised for flight. The left picture 


steel is completely erected. Five of the 
nine city streets to be overpassed are 
of very heavy daily traffic count. 
However, the biggest problem was 
drilling and constructing the shafts 
and bents in the Santa Fe Railroad 
freight yards where the contractor 
and his men had to work between 
100 switching operations a day. But 
due to the excellent cooperation be- 
tween the contractor and the rail- 
road personnel, this task was accom- 
plished with a minimum of incon- 


venience to both parties. 

One unusual feature of the project 
is the use of a lightweight aggregate 
concrete deck containing approxi- 
mately 14,000 cubic yards of light- 
weight concrete. Lightweight concrete 
is only two-thirds as heavy as hard- 
rock concrete, so it was used in this 
project to achieve a shallow deck. 
Ordinarily lightweight concrete is 
less economical and harder to control, 
but in this case the spans were just 
long enough to merit the use of light- 


shows the change from normal cap bottom, which was re- 
quired to provide minimum vertical clearance over a city 
street; right shows signs support bracket needed for this cap. 


weight concrete, and it represented a 
savings. 

The construction contract was 
awarded to the Austin Bridge Com- 
pany and Austin Paving Company of 
Dallas, in October 1962, at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,290,000. 

Completion of the project is sched- 
uled for the middle of 1964. When 
this section is completed, I. H. 20 in 
East Dallas will be one mile closer, 
and drivers will be closer than ever 
to downtown Big D. 
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One of the most unique qualities of the Rockdale 
slag aggregate mix is its jet black appearance. The 
color does not bleach with age and stripes are al- 


ways a marked contrast to the material. 


John A. Blasienz 


District Construction Engineer 
Bryan, District 17 


A sure-footed, quiet-riding, spar- 
kling black paving material, utilizing 
a by-product of lignite combustion, 1s 
being laid down on some 50 miles of 
highways in District 17. 

Highway surfaces in Grimes, Rob- 
ertson, Burleson and Washington 
counties on State Highways 6, 36 and 
90 are involved in the current asphal- 
tic concrete contract. The contractor, 
Young Brothers of Waco, is machine 
laying 100 pounds per square yard, 
about one inch compacted. The 
width of pavement varies from 20 feet 
to 24 feet in the rural areas and up to 
64 feet on the curb and gutter sec- 
tion in Hearne. 

The mix, a combination of 70 per 
cent Rockdale slag aggregate, 20 per 
cent limestone rock asphalt screen- 
ings and 10 per cent local field sand, 
was developed after considerable 
work in the district laboratory at 
Bryan. Asphalt content ranges be- 
tween 6 and 6.5 per cent. 

The slag aggregate—a black, glassy 
material—is produced at Aluminum 
Company of America’s Rockdale 
works. There lgnite—a_ sub-bitum1- 
nous coal—is mined and burned to 


generate electricity which in turn is 
used to smelt aluminum. The power 
plant produces about 500 tons of the 
black stuff a day. 

During the past 10 years of opera- 
tion, more than a million tons of slag 
have been stockpiled near the plant 
site. 

Laboratory analysis indicated that 
the paving mixture made from these 
materials would have a density of be- 
tween 93 per cent and 99 per cent. 
Stability was figured at about 39 at 
6.5 per cent asphalt. Tests on ma- 
terial being placed on the road indi- 
cate density averaging 96 per cent 
and stability averaging 33, at 6.0 per 
cent asphalt. 

Preliminary study of slag for use as 


The test strip on State Highway 6 near 
College Station proved a tough, durable 
mix. The slag mix was still “‘alive'’ after 
five years, indicating long life under 
many loads and a good ability to heal 
over cracks. 


Texas Highway Department maintenance crews patched rough surfaces ahead of 
the lay-down machine. Although the standard mix did get tough quickly, the fine 
graded slag material resulted in a smooth, feather-edge patch. 


a surfacing material got underway in 
July 1958 when a test strip was paved 
on State Highway 6 south of College 
Station. The project was sponsored 
by the Texas Transportation Insti- 
tute under the guidance of TTI’s Re- 
search Engineer, Bob Gallaway. 
After five years of daily use on one 


of the most heavily traveled sections 
of highway in the district, the slag 
ageregate mix proved to be a tough, 
stable surfacing material. Its black 
color did not fade. The sandpaper 
texture of the material made less tire 
noise and provided a highly skid re- 
sistant surface. The higher asphalt 
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Senior Resident Engineer Carol Zeigler 
of Hearne measures the thickness of the 
surfacing material. The 50-mile contract 
called for 100 pounds per square yard, 
which compacted to approximately one 
inch, 


content (6 per cent plus) resulted in 
good crack healing qualities as well 
as longer life. The test section car- 
ries approximately 4,000 vehicles a 
day. 


Adjacent sections of standard hot 
mix have been overlaid in the last 
three years. 


Generally, the district has been very 
pleased with the results obtained un- 
der the) present contract: = lhesma- 
terial has an excellent appearance. It 
works and lays well with the machine 
and finishes under rolling equipment 
with a minimum of effort. It is our 
opinion that this is one of the best 
asphaltic concrete pavements we have 
ever placed in this district. 


Ultimately, slag generated from lig- 
nite could become important to a 
number of districts in the state. Al- 
though its use is now limited to an 
area of economical shipping distance 
from Rockdale, people at Alcoa say 
electric companies and cooperatives 
in other districts are seriously study- 
ing lignite as a possible fuel for pow- 
er generation. If this expansion into 
lignite-power generation takes place, 
the by-product will be within easy 
distance to a number of other areas 
in the State. 

District 17 currently is evaluating a 
number of uses for slag aggregate. 


John Blasienz check the mixing operation. The two men stand on a huge stockpile 


of slag aggregate which totals more than a million tons. 
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For example, the material being laid 
this year is a sheet asphalt which 
could be placed with a standard lay- 
down machine at rates plus or minus 
50 pounds per square yard. 

Such material could be used to 
overlay existing pavements which are 
adequately supported but whose sur- 
face requires sealing and minor level- 
ing. This would provide an addi- 
tional surfacing in between the pres- 
ently used seal coat and the one-inch- 
plus course of asphaltic concrete that 
is widely used. Riding quality would 
be materially improved. 

We have used slag aggregate in 
combination with local sand clays 
and gravels in Milam County to pro- 
duce base or subbase courses on FM 
roads and primary highways. The re- 
sults have always been satisfactory. 
and money has been saved on proj- 
ects with short hauls from the slag 
stockpile. These mixtures have 
strengthened local materials which 
were not otherwise satisfactory for 
base materials. 


Road-mixed combinations of slag 
aggregate, local materials and asphalt 
show great promise in the laboratory. 


So far the slag mix has proved very 
satisfactory with few exceptions, Our 
maintenance forces found some prob- 
lems in using the slag mix for patch- 
ing and blading ahead of the level-up 
project. We found the material be- 
comes tough soon after being dumped 
and is difficult to blade satisfactorily. 
Since we are covering the bladed-on 
material with a machine-laid course, 
no harm is done to the final surface. 
However, a suitable formulation can 
be designed for blade-on operations. 


District personnel involved in slag 
aggregate design, testing and job con- 
trol include Robert Long, Senior 
Laboratory Engineer, in charge of the 
district laboratory; Harry Ahrens, 
Materials Analyst II; Carol D. Zieg- 
ler, Senior Resident Engineer at 
Hearne, in charge of the current proj- 
ect; Charles E. Luster, Engineering 
Aide IV, project inspector; and Ray 
Meier, Engineering Aide IV, who 
handled inspection of the plant oper- 
ations. || 


D. C. Greer 
State Highway Engineer 


PLANNING 


SURVEY 
ENGINEERS 
MEET 


The 1963 Regional Highway Plan- 
ning Conference was held in Austin 
on July 11 and 12, sponsored by the 
Texas Highway Department. 

Meetings of this type have been 
held annually for several years by the 
western states who are members of 
Western Association of State High- 
way Officials (WASHO). Participants 
are planning survey engineers of the 
western states and a few division 
heads. Many of the participants were 


Frank Frey, Urban Engineer, 
D-8, left; George L. Carver, 
Planning Survey Engineer, 
and Joe E. Wright, Traffic 
Manager, D-10. 


Eugene Maier 
Director of Public Works 


and Engineering, Houston 


John K. Mladinov, Director, Puget Sound 
Regional Transportation Study, Seattle, 
Washington, left; and William H. Oliver, 
Planning Engineer, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia; James W. White, Regional Planning 
& Research Engineer, Denver, Colorado, 
and J. E. Stewart, Division Planning & 
Programming Engineer, Oklahoma City, 
all of BPR. 


members of the Bureau of Public 
Roads staff. 

George L. Carver, Planning Survey 
Engineer of Planning Survey Division 
in Austin, was chairman of the con- 
ference. 

The conference was primarily a 
workshop to discuss procedures in 
the work of planning survey divisions 
pertaining to traffic counting and 
projection, the gathering of factual 
data for programming highway con- 
struction, factual data influencing 
urban transportation planning, in- 
ventory and mapping of existing 
transportation facilities, construction 
cost and road life of existing high- 
ways. 


Participants in the Regional Highway 
Planning Conference at Austin in July 
listen attentively as D. C. Greer, 
State Highway Engineer, moderates 
a panel discussion on "Urban Trans- 
portation Planning." 


E. H. Holmes 
Director of Planning 


BPR, Washington, D. C. 


Charles J. Keese 
Executive Officer, Texas 
Transportation Institute 


R. E. Livingston, Planning and 
Research engineer, Colorado 
Department of Highways, left; 


and Archie N. Walker, City 
Manager, Orange. 
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The sound of grass rustling in the 
breeze and the sweet pink scent of cut 
grass. drying in the sun, calls of Gee- 
up and Whoa-there, leather creaking 
and harness chains jingling, hoof- 
beats muffled by sod. 

What a contrast this pastoral mood 
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Carol Nation 
Travel and Information Division 


is to the loud grinding of the big ma- 
chinery and booming activity that are 
part of today’s modern highway con- 
struction projects. 

But it nevertheless sets the scene 
for the Texas Highway Department's 
most rustic and charming operations: 


mowing with mules. 

Of course, this peaceful, pastoral 
scene may often become quite color- 
ful when the Gee-up’s and Whoa- 
mule’s are replaced with stronger 
language when the mules go and get 


ornery like mules are apt to do. 

Although mules were used a great 
deal for road construction and main- 
tenance work in the early days of the 
Texas Highway Department, they 
have long since been replaced by 
trucks and bulldozers and other mod- 
ern equipment .. . all except for Na- 
varro County near Corsicana in Dis- 
trict 18. The slopes along the high- 
way here are just too steep to mow 
safely with a tractor. 

B. L. DeBerry, District Engineer at 
Dallas, said the mule fleet has been 
used in Navarro County for the past 
12 years. 

“We've continued to use this type 
of equipment since with these good 
teams and good sickle mowers, we are 
able to do a better and more econom- 
ical job on certain sections of high- 
ways with steep slopes than we can do 
with the conventional type tractor- 
pulled rotary mowers,” said DeBerry. 

“For instance, the team mowers can 
do an excellent job of mowing the 
steep slopes on S. H. 31 about eight 


This peaceful looking scene near Corsicana in District 18 often draws motorists to 


a stop along the highway to watch the fleet of mules at work, for the very sight of 
the teams moving slowly up and down and across the grassy slopes suddenly trans- 
ports one from 1963 to the farm life of yesterday. 
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miles southeast of Corsicana. The 
mowers, although they do slide down 
the slope to a certain extent, are held 
on the slope by the team. The teams 
are all good, and the equipment is 
kept in excellent condition.” 

The mules and mowers are owned 
by W. F. Cook of Purdon. Cook 
looks after the fleet and does any 
necessary flagging for the operations. 
The teams appear on the hillsides in 
early June, after wild flowers have 
seeded. By the first frost, mowing op- 
erations are over. 

The mowers are operated by S. S. 
Baggett, Travis Jagjeers, Grady 
Thomas, Ed Wallace, Jimmie Cook, 
and H. C. Adams. They are hired at 
a rate of $2.25 an hour, which in- 
cludes mower, team, driver, and re- 
pairs. Cook keeps extra sickle blades 
and spare parts on the job at all 
times. 

Cook, a rugged, sun-tanned, salty 
man who has been around stock most 
of his life, keeps his mules in excel- 
lent condition. They're sleek and 
shiny and_ fat-but-not-too-fat. Cook 
takes care that all the harnesses are 
adjusted properly and that there are 
no sore shoulders and necks. 

Mules played a great part in the 
pioneering of this country, and their 


When the mules are given a break to rest and have a drink, passersby often come 
closer in the hopes of patting a warm brown neck. Children are fascinated by the 
regalia of the teams, the harness, the blinders and the silver-studded bridles .. . 
not to mention the charm of a soft velvet nose and a fly-swishing tail. 
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ight of the mules holds the mowers in place. 


The Highway Department uses the mules to mow where tractors cannot. The we 


W. F. Cook, left, owner 
of the fleet of mules, 
and John 

Grantham, Inspector | 


for THD, discuss 


mowing operations. 


antics have caused many a laugh and 
a screech and a memory through the 
years. 

Maybe that explains the magic that 
makes a busy man, intent only upon 
reaching his destination as soon as 
possible, pull off the road and watch 
the mowing with mules. He'll point 
the mules out to his children, saying, 
“Well would you look at that 
real mules.” 

And chances are the family will 
drive off singing the old song, Swing- 
ing on a Star, which tells children 
that a “mule is an animal with long, 
funny ears,’” and that if the children 
don’t like to go to school, they may 
very well “grow up to be a mule.” 

Perhaps the very idea of mowing 
with mules reminds you of long ago 
when you used to sit on your grand- 
father’s knee and listen to. stories 
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about your father when he was a boy 
on the farm. Like how there was an 
old mule named Pete who once drug 
your father, bumping like a_ po- 
tato sack, hands twisted in the reins, 
across a plowed field. And how old 
Pete, just for sheer orneriness, would 
break loose from his barn stall and 
get tangled up in his harness and 
stand there looking angelic while 
your dad maneuvered him out of the 
predicament. And how old Pete just 
flat would not turn left; the driver 
just had to turn him right and make 


a big circle around if he wanted to go 
left. 


Yes, that’s a mule for you. But 
whether they be pet or pestiferous, no 
one can be around mules without 
coming to love—or at least respect— 
mules. Why? In his book, The Rei- 
vers, William Faulkner gives the an- 
swer. Faulkner praises mules, rating 
them high in the animal kingdom be- 
cause they are intelligent, which 
Faulkner terms as the ability to cope 
with and accept an environment and 
yet retain personal liberty. 


“The mule I rate second (to the 
rat),’ Faulkner wrote. “But second 
only because you can make him work 
for you. But that too only within his 
own rigid self-set regulations. He will 
not permit himself to eat too much. 
He will draw a wagon or a plow, but 
he will not run a race. He will not 
try to jump anything he does not in- 
dubitably know beforehand he can 
jump; he will not enter any place un- 
less he knows of his own knowledge 
what is on the other side; he will 
work for you patiently for 10 years 
for the chance to kick you once, In a 
word, free of the obligations of ances- 
try and the responsibilities of pos- 
terity, he has conquered not only life 
but death too and hence is immortal; 
were he to vanish from the earth to- 
day, the same chanceful biological 
combination which produced him yes- 
terday would produce him a_ thou- 
sand years hence, unaltered, un- 
changed, incorrigible still within the 
limitations which he himself had 
proven and tested; still free, still 
coping.” id 


This team is driven by Ed Wallace, who was 94 years old last October. In contrast, 
Cook's young son Jimmie also drives a team sometimes. 


These twin mules pull an old-fashioned cycle bar mowing machine that is still useful 
even in this day of modern equipment. This team has worked together for nine 
years mowing the rights of way. 
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Old-Fashioned 


EMINISCING, a Texas High- 
way Department man _ com- 

mented the other day that one 
of the most memorable events of his 
boyhood days in the small town of 
Vernon, Texas, was the dedication of 
a new bridge over the Pease River. 

“People came from miles around to 
see the dedication,’ he _ recalled. 
“They had fireworks and everything. 

“I hear there’s been a new bridge 
built over the Pease River, but I 
doubt if it aroused all the excitement 
that first bridge did years ago.” 

It is true that dedications still are 
held today, but usually they don’t 
feature fireworks and covered dish 
suppers and talent programs by the 
local people. Today, the attitude and 
attendance at dedications of big In- 
terstate highways and other new fa- 
cilities often is not commensurate 
with their values, simply because they 
have become such an integral part of 
modern living that the public takes 
them for granted. 

Appreciation is expressed, yes, but 
in a formal, matter-of-fact manner. 
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You seldom hear of anyone nowadays 
shooting off fireworks with glee at the 
opening of a multilane expressway 
let alone a mile-and-a-half-long 
Farm to Market road. 
So you might think that those fes- 
tive, enthusiastic dedications of yes- 
teryear are gone. But they aren't. 


erent a a ae 
The new F.M. road joins with F.M. 353 
at the Baptist church of the White Rock 


community in District || near San Au- 
gustine. 


Scan the front page of the June 27 
issue of the San Augustine Tribune, 
and you will see a report of an F, M. 
road dedication whose old-fashioned 
enthusiasm far outshines many a 


streamlined expressway dedication. 


The new F. M. 2785 is only one- 
and-a-half miles long, but compared 
to the celebration it generated, you’d 
have thought it was 101 miles long. 
But on the map, it’s only about one- 
eighth inch long. 


Capped by a big, black two-column 
headline reading “District Engineer 
at Road Dedication Here,” this is the 
story, in all its simplicity and whole- 
heartedness, as it appeared in the 
newspaper: 

“About 75 people gathered at 
the White Rock Community Cen- 
ter on Friday night, June 21, for 
supper and dedication of the new 
Farm to Market Road 2785, which 
goes through White Rock commu- 
nity. 

“Large tables and counter were 
filled with a variety of delicious 
and tempting foods, plenty of hot 


On the right is the White Rock Baptist Church, where most of the community's 


people go to church, proud of the fact that 


the church is entirely paid for. On the left is the old Baptist church, abandoned many years ago but still standing. In the back- 


ground is the White Rock Cemetery. 


coffee, iced tea, and pop. Everyone 
enjoyed the wonderful fellowship 
with friends, neighbors, and visi- 
tors. 

“After the meal was finished, 
everyone gathered in the auditori- 
um to hear the visiting officials 
speak. Several of the officials who 
were present were: District En- 
gineer J. M. York, District Main- 
tenance Superintendent H. H. Mel- 
ton, and Maintenance Engineer 
Johnny Neai Dominey, Mrs. Dom- 


iney and children, all of Lufkin; M. 
C. Foreman, Mr. Tracy Hayes and 
Mrs. Hayes; Resident Engineer 
Mr. James R. Crowe, Mrs. Crowe 
and Sarah Kay of San Augustine. 

“Contractors from Marshall, 
Texas were D. E. Mitchell and D. 
T. Mitchell and Mrs. Barbara Stev- 
enson and Miss Joan Steele also at- 
tended from Marshall. 

“County officials attending this 
occasion were County Judge R. N. 
Stripling and Commissioner John 


Arnold and Mrs. Arnoid. 

“Members attending on_ the 
Board of Directors of the County 
Council were: Mr. Carmen Fussell 
and Mrs. Fussell and Mr. McNeil 
Metteauer and Mrs. Metteauer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey Mathews, 
who are landowners in White 
Rock, enjoyed this occasion with 
US. 

“The White Rock Community 
Council has accomplished a num- 
ber of things since its organiza- 


The program to celebrate the opening of F.M. 2785 was held at the White Rock Council Community Center. Before it was con- 
verted to a community center recently, it had served as a school house since 1915. 
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tion. Working together for the 
good of the whole community, one 
of our projects is keeping the 
grounds clean and mowed at the 
church, cemetery and community 
center. Outside lights have been 
installed at the center, so that our 
young people can enjoy voiley bail 
games and other outdoor activi- 
ties, with adult supervision. 

“Most of the families living here 
own their homes and are interest- 
ed in making this a better place in 
which to live. 

“We, as a community, want to 
say thanks to each one who had a 
part, no matter how small, in the 
(road) program.” 

Interested in the unusual dedica- 
tion, Texas Highways Reporter W. 
L. Stockton, District Administrative 
Eneineer sat) :Mutkine ine) istricts tl. 
went to White Rock to see the com- 
munity and to visit with some of its 
people. He sent an account of his 
trip, illustrated by pictures he took 
of the community. 

“Twenty-two families live on the 
new F. M. 2785, and 18 families live 


This road in San Augustine County illustrates how many East Texas roads look 
before they are built into paved Farm to Market roads. This particular road, west 
of Pineland, is under construction to become a new F.M. road. 


on F. M. 353,’ Stockton wrote. 
“These are the families that comprise 
the White Rock Community. Before 
the new road was built, only an unim- 
proved dirt road served the families. 
F. M. 353 and 2785 join in White 
Rock at the Baptist church corner. 


“T talked at length with Ed Mitch- 
ell, president of the White Rock 
Council,’ Stockton continued. “He 
stated that this council is one of a 
number in San Augustine County 
which comprise the San Augustine 
County Development Association. 
The association was organized to 
promote the communities within San 
Augustine County. Each council 
elects its own officers. Besides Mitch- 
ell, Thomas Pitts is vice president, 
Mrs. Corine Chumley is _ reporter, 
Velma Mitchell is treasurer, and Mrs. 
Jack Bailey is secretary. ‘The White 
Rock Council meets once each month. 

“T asked Mitchell whose idea it 
was to have such a dedication affair. 
He said that the entire community 
wanted to show its appreciation to 
both the Texas Highway Department 
and the contractors for such a nice 
road. 

“Each family brought the food and 
drinks and provided the entertain- 
ment. It was strictly a group of peo- 
ple who enjoy working together in 
trying to promote the community to 
better things including better 
roads.” H 


With rolling hills and pine trees, this 
picture of U.S. 69 near Zavala in Dis- 
trist 11 is a typical East Texas scene. 


41,500 Miles Zoned to 70 M.P.H. 


More than two-thirds of the Texas highway system 
came under the new 70-miles-per-hour daytime maxi- 
mum speed for passenger cars which became effective 
August 23. 

Under the speed control law passed by the Legisla- 
ture this spring, all highways not zoned down by the 
Commission automatically went to the new 70-mph 
speed August 23. This means that some 41,500 miles of 
the state-maintained highway system have been allowed 
to come under the higher maximum speed. 

Some 18,640 miles of the highway system are zoned at 
a maximum of 60 miles per hour daytime and 55 miles 
per hour at night for passenger cars. These highways 
were restricted to the lower speed limit because engi- 
neering studies indicated they are inadequate to ac- 
commodate a 70-miles-per-hour maximum. 

The action followed a series of engineering traffic 
studies conducted throughout the state by the Highway 


Department’s 25 highway districts. a 


More Tourist Markers Approved 


Authorization in August for four 
more Texas Tourist Markers means 
that travelers through the Lone Star 
State will learn still more about Tex- 
as from legends permanently etched 
in metal. 

The Texas Highway Commission 
gave the nod for the erection of the 
aluminum tourist markers to com- 
memorate: 

Pilot Knob in Travis County, the 
only example of an exposed subma- 
rine volcano in ‘Texas; the geographic 
center of the state in McCulloch 
County; the Llano Estacado in Garza 
County, that mesa-like area that is 
one of the world’s most perfect 
plains regions; and Old ‘Tascosa in 
Oldham County, famed for its Boot 
Hill Cemetery and known as _ the 


Cowboy Capital of the Texas Pan- 
handle. 

These four markers will round out 
the Highway Department’s 1963 par- 
ticipation as a member of the Texas 
Tourist Marker Committee whose 
membership also includes the ‘Texas 
Game and Fish Commission, the 
State Parks Board, and the ‘Texas 
State Historical Survey Committee. 

The Travel & Information Di- 
vision carries out the Highway De- 
partment’s work on the ‘Tourist 
Marker committee. 

The four newly approved markers 
make a total of eight purchased by 
the Highway Department this fiscal 
year. Markers approved earlier com- 
memorate: 


Guadalupe Peak in Culberson 
County, Texas’ highest mountain at 
8,751 feet; Galveston Island in Gal- 
veston County, whose varied history 
has played one of the most exciting 
roles in the life of Texas; the Law 
West of the Pecos in Val Verde 
County as handed down by the leg- 
endary Judge Roy Bean at Langtry; 
and the Highways Paved With Gold, 
sections of U. S. Highways 81 and 287 
literally studded with the precious 
metal. 

All eight markers, the Commission 
said, will be erected before the end 
of the year. They will be placed in 
safety rest areas (roadside parks) or in 
turnouts along the highway for the 
convenience of the traveling public. @ 
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A Maintenance Marvel 

The Pikes Peak Auto Highway in Col- 
orado is one of the most expensive 20 
miles of highway to maintain in the 
world. 

Although the 14,110-foot summit can 
be reached by cog railway, many tour- 
ists preter to drive their cars up; 250,000 
persons drive up and down the tamous 
highway each year. 

The first mile of the road is paved, 
but the 
crushed gravel construction. The mini- 


remaining 19 miles are of 
mum width is 20 feet, and the average 
grade on the road is eight per cent. 
Many stretches are as much as 10 per 
cent. The steep grade, hairpin turns, 
steep banks, weatner conditions, the 
gravel surface and heavy traffic make 
maintenance of the roadway difficult at 
best. 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


The maintenance year starts in April 
with a snow-removal problem that is 
nearly impossible. It is not unusual for 
iwo or three feet of snow to fall within 
a few hours, and often 1|8-foot banks 
are encountered. It usually takes six 
weeks to clear the entire 20 miles of 
snow. 

Then the maintenance work. starts. 
Four gravel pits at various levels have 
been established on the mountain to 
provide the 50,000 yards of gravel 
needed in the annual maintenance pro- 
gram. Much of the equipment has extra 
large engines to supply the power re- 
quired for work on a mountain road and 
to compensate for power loss in high 
altitudes. 

The gravel is not compacted because 
it would be too difficult to work a roller 
on the steep grades, so ordinary pas- 
senger cars traveling the road compact 
the gravel. It takes about a week to re- 
work one mile, or about four months to 
go over the entire length. The crew 
usually reworks the road three times a 
year. As soon as the road is closed in 
the fall, the road crew provides for 
drainage to help eliminate run-off and 
erosion. This work continues until snow- 
removal time comes again in the spring. 

The road, which is the responsibility 
of the public works department of Col- 


At BENE 


A motor grader levels and smooths newly laid stone to form proper contours for 
easy travel on the road to Pikes Peak, one of the most difficult and expensive roads 


to maintain in the world. 
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Photos and information courtesy Better Roads Magazine. 


orado Springs, is a favorite road test for 
automobiles and their drivers. Last year 
the fastest car drove to the top in 
|2:26.7 minutes—just about one mile 
per minute. 


Driving Right 


In Sweden, after 200 years, they have 
decided to be right. Or, to put it an- 
other way, a new law will become effec- 
tive in 1967 providing for driving on the 
right hand side of the road. Since the 
8th century, traffic in Sweden has been 
on the left side. This will leave only Brit- 
ain and Ireland steering on the left side. 


No Pink, Please 


The Michigan Highway Department is 
experimenting with new paints that will, 
if tests are successful, enable it to paint 
bridges any color in the rainbow . 
maroon, foliage green, ivory, beige, 
rose-cinnamon, and light green. 

Departing from the  varnish-based 
aluminum paint used as the finish coat 
on the structural steel of all highway 
bridges, overpasses and interchanges, 
the new paint to be tested is an alkyd- 
resin enamel which comes in any color. 

Highway engineers believe the pastel 
colors may be more durable and _ will 
reduce maintenance costs, and at the 
same time will help break up driving 
monotony. If the experiment proves suc- 
cesstul, then all the state's bridges will 
be painted in colors. Except for one col- 
or: State Highway Commissioner John 


Mackie said ''No pink, please." 


More Bite 


More bite was put into Maine's anti- 
litter laws recently when a new law went 
into effect which increases the fine for 
dumping litter on highways and in public 
places from $50 to $100. 

The new law provides that any throw- 
ing of litter from a motor vehicle shall 
be prima facie evidence that the throw- 
ing was done by the driver. 

Every law enforcement officer in the 
state has the authority to enforce the 
new law. 


Bridging Devil's Canyon 


Pe fe 
oe : a pe Z 


aiee : ex le a i x 


Photos courtesy of California Division of Highways. 


Constructing the Devil's Canyon Bridge on IH 8 in the Jacumba Mountains near San Diego in California presented engi- 
neers a problem: The handling of steel girders up to 167 feet long and nearly 10 feet deep, weighing 43 tons, in rockbound 


country as barren as the surface of the moon. 


Because of the difficulty of moving heavy equipment over the rugged terrain, it would have been extremely difficult to 
bring in cranes heavy enough to handle the girders. So a rather unique solution of a '‘high line’ to move the girders into place 


was decided on. 


“Little Rhody" Shines 


Rhode Islanders these days are point- 
ing with pride to the fact that their 
state, although the smallest in the na- 
tion, is not only ahead of the average 
for the country as a whole in building 
its share of the Interstate System, but 
also has out-distanced many other cities 
in construction of urban freeways in the 
Greater Providence area, observes the 
Highway User. 

Under a seven-year accelerated pro- 
gram started two years ago, Rhode |s- 
land expects to complete its part of the 
Interstate System, including urban ex- 
pressways, by 1967 or five years 
ahead of the 1972 target date for the 
nation as a whole. 


When a Highway Dips 


Perforated steel pipe underdrains 
have permanently lowered the water ta- 
ble and eliminated a threat to the sta- 


bility of a depressed section of Chica- 
go's new South Route Expressway. 

Installed at a section where the high- 
way dips 18 feet below surface level, 
the drains consist of 12-inch diameter 
pipe. They flank the right of way, col- 
lect water that filters down through 
porous backfill material, and channel it 
away from the road's subgrade. 

The interesting three-part job began 
with driving steel sheet pile walls on both 
sides of the trench route. About 160,000 
feet of piling was driven to form water- 
tight walls to keep saturated earth from 
collapsing as excavation, the second 
stage of work, was done. The third 
stage involved placing pipe and se- 
lected backfill materials. Two grades of 
porous filter material were placed in 
the trench by use of a portable metal 
shield to separate the two types. Then 
the shield and sheet piling were ex- 
tracted, and the top was covered to 
repel ground water. 


Heave Ho! 


Seasickness in South Dakota? 


Improbable, but true. Several mem- 
bers of highway department drilling 
crews making soundings for a bridge 
across the 70-foot deep Fort Randall 
reservoir, working from barges, became 
violently seasick and had to hurry for 
shore. 


Right or Privilege? 


Arizona motor vehicle officials are 
studying a ruling by the State Supreme 
Court that driving is a right which is 
subject only to reasonable rules for the 
safety of the public. 


Most states have held that driving is 
a privilege which can be revoked fcr 
a good cause. The ruling could havo a 
far-reaching impact on Arizona motor- 
ists, observes the Highway User. 


South of Pecos 


This shows the 
mouth of the sink 
hole from the inside 
. and this shows 

it from the outside, 
with a few notes 
inked in by Kelly. 
Merlin Bennett is in 
in the sink hole, 
and James Smith, 
Engineering 
Assistant Il, is 

on the rim. 


Gene Kelly, Senior Resident Engineer 
Pecos, District 6 


A motor grader, which was blading 
the slopes on State Highway 17 about 
13 miles south of Pecos on July 3, 
caved in the opening to a large sink 
hole. 

The sink hole extended from the 
ditch to about seven feet on the op- 


35 Years 


D-4 
James G. Maguire, Accountant Ul 


District 10 


Robert F. Henderson, Skilled apo 


District 13 
Collis H. Vaughan, Maintenance 


Construction Foreman III 


District 14 
Erhardt H. Sanders, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
James R. Kirkpatrick, District De- 


signing Engineer 

District 19 

Leonard T. Pilant, Maintenance 
Construction Supervisor II 


District 20 
James T. Middleton, Right of Way 


Agent IIL 
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posite side of the centerline. It took 
300 cubic yards of borrow to fill the 
hole, at a cost of about $550. 

The cave underneath was about 
43 feet long, 30 feet wide and eight 
feet tall. The opening to the cave 
measured seven feet by 11 feet. P| 


District Se 
Charles W. Bar Senior 


Laboratory Engineer 
District 2. 
Gonzalo Garcia, Maintenance 
Construction Foreman Ul : 


District 23 
John M. Smith, Skilled Labor 


ae F. Cockroft, Inspector II 
District 2| 


Houston Urban Project 


Construction Superintendent 


George J. Kempf, Engineering 


Rodolfo Martinez, Skilled Laborer 


Frank W. Geron, Maintenance 


LIKE SCRAMBLED 


The Houston Post, in a feature article 
—''Sen. Heinrich Kohl of West Ger- 
many, who is in Houston to study this 
city's traffic problems, thinks Houston- 
ians are far more fortunate than the 
citizens of his home city of Frankfurt. 

"You are lucky,’ said Kohl. ‘In Hous- 
ton you can still drive home after work 
because your planners have looked 
ahead. 

"In Frankfurt the traffic is scrambled 
like an egg.’ "' 


BRANCHING OUT 


Waco Times Herald, eyeing a three- 
ring project—''Work is under way on 
three contracts totaling about $4,857,- 
000 on Interstate Highway 35 near Hills- 
boro. 

"The new portion of the highway 
leaves the old highway three miles south 
of Hillsboro, will go around town, then 
three miles north of town will split into 
Interstate 35 West and Interstate 35 
East. The west leg will go to Fort Worth, 
the east leg to Dallas. 

", . . some sections will probably be 
open in about a year." 


EVER WONDER? 


Vidor Vidorian, posing a thought— 
"Safety precautions come high. Ever 
wonder what the State Highway Depart- 
ment is spending on road signs and 
guard fencing between traffic lanes on 
Interstate 10? 

“Total bid on the project comes to 
$655,244. 

"The guard rail and fencing are de- 
signed to keep traffic from jumping into 
opposite lanes of traffic and cut down 
highlight glare from oncoming traffic." 


EONS Nera 1 
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A CRACK-DOWN 


Houston Chronicle, reporting— Act- 
ing Mayor Johnny Goyen Thursday 
charged that police ‘have been lax’ on 
issuing tickets to litterbugs. 

"The councilman made the statement 
on the basis of records of citations is- 
sued, after ordering a sustained police 
crackdown on littering. 

“Goyen also made a survey on costs 
of picking up litter... and found... 
the city parks and recreation depart- 
ment spends $48,000 a year... and 
the State Highway Department in 1962 
spent $1,435,236 picking up litter on 
highways throughout the state. 

"Goyen said he is going to get daily 
reports on arrests for littering. The re- 
ports will include the names of the ar- 
resting officers and alleged violaters.... 

"We're cracking down and _ there 
won't be any let-up ' Goyen promised.’ 


TO FURTHER SAFETY 


Cuero Record, noting—''The Texas 
Highway Department has erected a traf- 
fic island on the travel road which runs 
into U.S. 183 a few yards from the south 
end of the Guadalupe River bridge at 
Gonzales. 

"The island with the appropriate signs 
were erected to make it more safe for 
those making a left turn onto U.S. 183 at 
the point." 


CHANGING TIMES 


Houston Post, in a forward to a fea- 
ture on Houston's trafficways—" ‘Our 
streets are far wider than are, or ever 
will be, needed for business. What 
should be done with the streets of Hous- 
ton is to narrow them by at least 15 to 
20 feet.'—Editorial in the Texas Tele- 
graph, June 24, 1875. 


TAP! ond (UPL) 
ond (UPU) 


"Could be that no one else in the 88 
years since that editorial was written has 
ever again suggested that our down- 
town streets be narrowed a bit. . 
Certainly, not since the advent of the 
automobile. 

"One of Houston's great blessings is 
that the founders laid off her original 
streets 80 and 90 feet wide. 

“And now, in this age of freeways, 
they are growing in importance. They 
are enabling traffic planners to build 
efficient feeder systems to and from the 
freeways . . . in cooperation with the 
State Highway Department, the builders 
of the freeways. 


ROAD THROUGH THE SWAMP 


Port Arthur News, with conviction— 
"In all the distractions of the times, the 
significance of events is overlooked or 
dismissed. Such, we fear, was the atti- 
tude of many of us last week when the 
last gap in our long-cherished ‘shortline’ 
was officially opened. The occasion sig- 
naled the fact that Highway 73 is paved 
all the way from Houston and on through 
Groves to intersect with Highway 87. 

“What a contrast is this modern high- 
way today with the landscape that 
greeted Henry Mills of Port Arthur and 
Guy Cade Jackson of Anahuac and a 
few others when they looked toward the 
westward horizon from Port Acres back 
in the early 1930's and said, ‘This is the 
route.’ 

“Less hardy souls have thrown up their 
hands and exclaimed, 'A road through 
those swamps? Forget it.’ There were 
those among us who said just that. 

"But the road was built and is in use 
now, and we take it for granted. It is a 
dynamic, living demonstration of what 
can be done." 
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“fe and From Our Readers 


Safe Drivers Awarded 

Eighty-six employes of District 21 
received safe truck driving awards at 
the annual meeting in June at Pharr. 
To receive an award, the driver must 
have operated the truck a whole year 
without a single accident of any kind 
to the truck or any employe. 

The awards are cumulative. Three 
employes received awards for driv- 
ing more than 25 years safely. “They 
were Ellis S. Walters and J. S. Wag- 
ener, 25 years; and Terry A. Baker, 
30 years. 


[More Testimony 


Remember the editorial in the July 
issue of Texas Highways that comph- 
mented the men of the Department 
for helping stranded motorists along 
the highways? Here’s another letter of 
thanks, which J, A. Waller, Chief En- 
gineer of Maintenance Operations in 
Austin, passed along to us. 

From Randle B. Alexander, of the 
American Concrete Pipe Association, 
the letter reads: 


“En route to El Paso, I found my- 
self in serious trouble with a failed 
tire which whipped the gas line apart 
on my car. This occurred some three 
miles west of Brackettville. 

“With the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Public Safety patrolman 
stationed at Brackettville and the 
sheriff's office, the Maintenance Con- 
struction Foreman at Brackettville, 
Mr. Jim Ayres, was notified of the 
difficulty. Mr. Ayres quickly came to 
our aid with the necessary tool to 
make the repair to the gas line and 
we were on our way. A thank you 
letter has been sent to Mr. Ayres. We 
also wanted you to know how grate- 
ful we are for his help.” 

As is the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment’s policy, the letter was answered 
to thank Alexander for expressing his 
appreciation. 


Cartoonist at Work 


Matthew F. Hendricks, Engineer- 
ing Aide III of the Tarrant County 
design section in District 2, sent in 
this cartoon. 


iv ‘ ¢ 
—AND THEN HE saAip, I CAN RUN MY OWN PRINT, THANK You /  ~ 
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We Get Compliments 


A very complimentary letter came 
to the office the other day from James 
M. Day, Director of State Archives at 
Austin. It reads: 

“For some time I have been watch- 
ing your publication, Texas High- 
ways, and I have found it to be an ex- 
cellent piece of work. I am particular- 
ly appreciative of the cover for the 
July 1963 issue which shows the ferry 
boats at Galveston; but the cover is 
not the only outstanding piece of 
work in the magazine. Your story 
"Tall... But rue’ 1s an informative 
piece of work, as is the article “A Me- 
dallion for Odessa.’ By including ar- 
ticles like these you are helping to 
perpetuate bits of history which 
otherwise might be overlooked. 

“We here in the Archives collect 
the documents from all state agencies 
and distribute them to libraries 
throughout the state. In doing this 
we see the publications of all state 
agencies and there is little doubt in 
my mind that Texas Highways is one 
of the two outstanding publications. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 
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I just wanted to take this opportunity 
to give you a little well deserved 
credit.” 


Wishful Thinking 


A most unusual request was re- 
ceived recently by the Travel & In- 
formation Division. A Tyler insur- 
ance firm wrote a letter compliment- 
ing the Highway Department on its 
new travel brochure, “Texas—To- 
day’s Fun-tier,” and asked for a copy. 
iiiiens the P. S. referred to the De- 
partment’s new travel posters: 

“Also, please enclose the pretty 
blonde shown on water-ski. Do not 
send ski.” 
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All Night Long 


Mother Nature put the San Jacin- 
to County maintenance crews to task 
with some belated ‘fireworks’ this 
summer. 

At midnight on July 24, a tornado 
hit in the vicinity of Point Blank and 
Oakhurst in District 11. Lightning 
struck and burned the post office at 
Point Blank. Trees and debris were 
scattered along and over the high- 
ways. The maintenance crews stayed 
on the job throughout the night un- 
til all the roads were clear. 


Motorists Bombed 


Hazards to motorists have been 
created lately on the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Turnpike by vandals throw- 
ing rocks and watermelons and other 
debris at cars passing under over- 
passes. 

To eliminate the danger, steps are 
being taken to keep a closer watch on 
persons loitering around the over- 
passes, to install more lighting, and 
to add chain-link screens 10 feet high 
above the bridge rails. 

Although such bombings are a na- 
tionwide problem, District 18 reports 
that currently there have been no 
problems of this type encountered on 
Texas highways in District 18. 


Rattle Rattle Rattle 


Highway projects sometimes get ex- 
citing in District 13. District Engineer 
M. G. Cornelius of Yoakum sent in 


this picture showing a catch several 
men made while working on a F. M. 
1090 project near Port Lavaca, They 
found a mother rattlesnake under a 
board giving birth to 19 baby rattle- 
snakes. Displaying the snakes, left to 
right, are Inspectors Stanley MclIn- 
tire, Edmond Juroske and Ira Nick- 
olson. 


Elephants and Pianos 


L. S. Partridge, Senior Resident 
Engineer at Bowie in District 3, sent 
us this letter after the July issue of 
Texas Highways came out: 

"There is a ‘slight’ error in the 
shading in the Concrete Batch Design 
Tables on page 30 (Tables 4-A & 5). 
The horizontal shading should be 
just one line higher. This is really 
negligible and I am not sure but 
that it is a good thing. At least I can 
get an idea of how many have studied 
the tables by the letters sent about 
the error. (Perhaps you did this for 
that reason.) 

“The article about preconstruction 
conferences is a case in point. I read 
the whole article just to see what 
happened in “The Case of the Miss- 
ing Bulldozer.’ It is strangely rem- 
iniscent of Mark ‘Twain's story about 
the elephant the detectives could not 
find. 

“In regard to the picture of the old 
steam tractor in the April issue, that 


could be a piano but that is highly 
unlikely. I think it is a water tank 
with a toll box on it, perhaps. In any 
case, they are moving somewhere.” 


Battle Moves West 


Joe Battle, Assistant Engineer- 
Manager of the Houston Urban Pro}- 
ect since 1955, assumed the duties of 
assistant district engineer of District 
24 in El Paso effective September 1. 
Battle will become district engineer 
later this year upon the retirement of 
Ed Mars, the present district engineer. 

Battle is 48 years of age, a gradu- 
ate of The University of Texas, with 
24 years of experience with the 
Department. 


It's Only Money 


Shop ideas pay off. R. L. Stewart, 
Foreman II in District 9, Waco, re- 
ceived $25 for his “Jiffy Dumpster” 
design when he submitted the idea to 
Commercial Car Journal magazine. 
The design is shown in the August 
issue of the Journal. Stewart's design 
first appeared in Texas Highways in 
June 1962. The dumpster hooks on 
the back tailgate of the shop pickup 
truck or on a dump truck. A sloping 
bottom in the dumpster allows for 
rapid dumping without removing the 
container from the vehicle. 


About Our Cover 


You may be surprised to learn that the 
Texas Highway Department still employs 
the original steed of toil. But in District 
18 there are some right of way slopes 
that are just too steep to be mowed 
safely with a tractor, so a fleet of mule 
moweres does the job instead. A feature 
in this issue tells about mowing with 
mules, and how the traveling public often 
stops to watch the mowing, fascinated. 


Back Cover 
This man (photographed by Jack Lewis) 


is one of the most unusual personalities 
associated with the Texas Highway De- 
partment. And he supervises the High- 
way Department's most rustic operations 
—mowing with mules—as an inside fea- 
ture in this magazine will tell you. Cook's 
fleet is composed of numerous white 
mules, which no doubt is a source of joy 
to children who still play the old game 
of counting white mules while traveling 
along the highways. Remember? A white 
mule counts 20 points. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Hes Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


Oo ER TRMHE MIGMHNAazCO SS 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


@ I am verry happy to write you 
this few word. Please I have heard 
that you are a good person. So try to 
send me your photograph and send 
books and some Texas book. God 
will bless by the name of the Holy 
Ghost Amen. [ry to send me the 
Texas books. Please I want you as my 
best friend. God will let your work 
go on. Good-bye. 

‘Taye Situ 
Akin-Oda, Ghana 


® Will you please send me the 
“Texas-Todays Fun-tier’ booklet. | 
am very proud of my beloved Texas 
and when I travel I like to let others 
know how wonderful Texas really is. 
Thank you. Mrs. Gwen Pierce 
San Marcos, Texas 


® A wonderful state really; but 
your liquor laws—Lawdy, lawdy! 
Elmhurst, Ul. 


® | would like to have informa- 
shen about Texas. I am nine years 
old im the third grade. And we aie 
studying about Texas. I had a birth- 
day and now I am nine. | have three 
little brouthers. And no sisters. So it 
is cina ruff. And my big brouthers 
name is Tommy and the mittle is 
Ted and the little one is Billy and 
he is just like a munkey, He akes 
silly. And the ages are 10, 9, 8, 5, and 
I am the nine year old. My mouther 
says that she ustu have some things 
about Texas but she could not find 
them. I live in Crosby, lexas on 
Barbus Hill road. I like living hear. 
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Do you like living in Austin, | 
geuss you do becase_ the captil is 
there. My silly brouthers are playing 
cowboys. I think we have a_ beuftil 
state. I shure wish I could meat you 
now. Have you ever been to Crosby. 
1 geuss you no a lot aboul [exas. 
Sincerely, love. paula Novosad 
Crosby, Lexas 


® I write to cay that | Nave just 
received the material, concerning 
travel and industries in Texas, and 
I wish to say I am very pleased and 
with deep thanks and appreciation to 
you for sending me all. I am already 
eagerly examining and reading your 
brochures and maps. Let me say they 
are really the best. 

My best respects to all, and I say 
it is wonderful and inspiring to hear 
from good old Texas again, where I 
had many happy days as a soldier and 
with side trips to various places, from 
my base at Brooks Field) and the 
many who were so always courteous 
and hospitable to me, as a soldier and 
a stranger. 

Harold |. Clark 
Highland Mills, New York 


e@ I would like to express the City 
Commission’s appreciation for the 
fine job which the Highway Depart- 
ment did on Farm to Market Road 
1322 within the city limits of Luling. 

The improvement on this section 
of road has added a great deal to our 
town and community. 


We appreciate your efforts in this 
project and would like to congratu- 
late you on the caliber of personnel 
you have in your department. It was 
a pleasure to work with men of such 
high quality and ability. 

J. B, Nickells, Mayor 
Luling, | exas 


® Dear Friends of the Capitol 
You are the necest people | kina 
You keep Austin clean and healthy. 
Donald Perrin 
Austin, Texas 


@ My wife and I are considering 
retiring in Texas soon. We would 
like you to send us information of 
Texas. 

Do you have mocking birds? We 
would prefer living where they don't. 
They disturb us singing at night here. 

Ray Rusthoi 
Huntington Park, California 


© the Miami Valley Council of 
the State of Ohio wishes to 4, 
“thank you” for helping with our 
training program by means of sup- 
plying us with material to present to 
our den mothers at our Quarterly 
workshops. The material was present- 


ed to our den mothers and we have 


received many comments of apprecia- 
tion. We wanted you to know that 
the material was certainly put io 
good use. Thank you again. 

DG. Scott 

Boy Scouts of America 

Dayton, Ohio 
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MARMALADE 


